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that has not escaped the notice of some people even in France.
And to avoid contradictions the programme must confine itself
to intentionally vague formulae.
So that on December 29, a month and a half after the publica-
tion of the Marshal's programme-message (October 1i, 1940), Paul
Baudoin, the Secretary of State, addressing the younger genera-
tion, was obliged to make this admission:
I know that a certain number of you are anxiously awaiting a
national doctrine, a collective faith. How well I understand them.
. . . You are waiting for us to bring you the wherewithal to feed
your ardour. You feel the need for a discipline of life, a faith.
The elements of this high national doctrine shall be given you. Do
not be impatient.
The "high national doctrine5' decidedly seems to be very
difficult to define, since at the end of 1941 it is still unknown to
anyone. But then how is it possible to admit that it is merely
made up of a collection of the wretched designs of the myrmidons
of the dictatorship and of dubious devices imposed by circum-
stances.
In his important speech of August 12, 1941, Marshal Petain
gave us nothing new; he confined himself to strengthening the
Government's means of action.
We shall nevertheless try to set forth the main lines of the
programme as they seem to emerge from the message of October
n, 1940, and from the basic laws issued since then.
I. The Main Lines of the Programme
The National Revolution is to be the result of a complete
recasting of all legislation and all regulations and statutes previously
in force. This work of reform can be carried out only by a strong
authority, capable of taking swift and ruthless decisions and
enforcing their application without faltering. When the body of
new fundamental laws has been established, but only then, it will
be possible to return to a form of government that will secure to
representative assemblies certain rights during periods of calm at
home and abroad.
Until that moment arrives all powers must be concentrated in
the hands of a single individual, the Chief of the State. He will
act by means of constitutional acts, laws, decrees, orders, or
decisions, as the case may demand, he .will have the armed forces
and the police at his command, and will have the absolute right to
intern whoever he pleases.
So that the Chief of the State may be able to act effectively he
will have merely a small number of direct collaborators; a Vice-